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. CHARITY TO THE POOR, AND THE BEST | proper to prescribe the same medicine for every disease, as the 
REMEDIES FOR BEGGING. same plan of relief for every case of poverty. 
OwINc to ‘the pressure of the times, the rigid administration of || In confirmation of this I will just note down a number of appli- 
the poor laws, and perhaps to other causes, the practice of men- cations, which have been recently made at my own door. The 
dicity has, of late, very much increased. In all ages laws have || 4 I have on —_ been called to attend to _— decent-locking 
been passed to suppress begging and vagrancy, but have seldom old man, stating binnelf to have been once a dissenting minister, 
been rigidly enforced, and unless there be some aggravating cir- but now much reduced in clroumetances. He does not beg, in so 
cumstance in the case, very few are now proceeded against for com- || '"4"4 words, but offers for sale a printed sheet, containing an 
mon begging. The fact is, if the magistrates interfere, they have address to the queen, for which he asks theeepence, or whet you 
to provide for the mendicants either in prison, in the workhouse, yiomse to give. He is one of that cass who will not be enticfied 
to remove them to their parishes or to Ireland, as the case may 8 the answer of acorvant, but onl he can have an enterviow 
vt with the master, continues to renew his calls. The following are 
other cases:—Two women begging for a neighbour ia Corry-st., 
This subject, I perceive, has attracted the notice of some |! who jg just confined, with scarcely any thing to take to. A man 
of the Liverpool papers. One of the editors states, in describ- |) \ith a small book, trying to raise a subscription, on account of his 
ing the extent of mendicity, that not fewer than forty three ap- || ) op. having got lamed. A decent person, stating the condition 
plied in one day at the door of a friend of his in Rodney-street. || 4¢ 4 mechanic whose wife lies dead in the house, and who had 
The editor of the Mercury, who has so laudably, for many years, || ») means of burying her—called more for the purpose of 
managed the asylum for the houseless poor, adds his testimony to asking advice than craving charity. A poor woman, whose hus- 
the extent of the evil, and has published what he conceives to be || pang had left her with four children, two of them twins, only 
the best remedy. eight months old. A stout middle aged man with three boys, his 
I cannot agree with him to designate “the incessant application || wife sick at the lodging house; for want of work he was travel- 
of beggars at our doors, or in the streets, an intolerable nuisance,” || ling to Carlisle, his own parish. Another man, who stated him- 
nor do [ “feel almost disposed to place these applications at the || self to be a crown glass maker, but out of work, his wife and two 
head of our domestic inconveniences.” The writer does not || children at a lodging house; appearances seemed to point this 
discriminate, as I think Ae ought to have done, as to the nature || man out as a professional beggar. A poor man with his arm tied 
of the application, but appears to recommend the same remedy |! up, caused by being knocked down with a horse, while he was 
for every case. His plan for suppressing mendicity, consists in |} sweeping the streets. A female who had failed in business, but 
the establishment of a public kitchen, where food of the homeliest || had been persuaded by her friends to beg a little, to commence 
description, though wholesome and nutritious, (and which appears, || @ small shop. Two children with a bag and a basket, as miserable 
upon explanation, simply to be bread,) should be allowed to be | looking as parental neglect or imposture could make them. A 
eaten by the applicants THERE and THEN, but none, on any account, | young widow, out of employment through sickness, living with 
. suffered to be taken away. In addition to which, those who are | her mother, soliciting fora flannel waistcoat. 
houseless and penniless, should be admitted into the night asylum || Now, in looking over the above, I should say that not more 
for the houseless poor. The public should be admonished to || than three of the cases are such as any humane man could think 
withhold assistance from all beggars, requesting them to apply || of sending to the bread-kitchen ; and, therefore, unless we are 
for relief at the kitchen, which should be always open, allow- || disposed to abstract ourselves altogether from the sight of po- 
ing this dry and homely fare to every applicant. And it is supposed | verty and distress, we should, after all, have a majority of cases to 
that those only who were in absolute want, will avail themselves || provide for by some other means. Indeed, whatever restrictions we 
of so scanty a provision, while the imposters would be com- || may attempt to place, poverty and imposture are both of so press- 
pelled to seek some more honourable means of subsistence than || ing a character that they are generally relaxed in favour of 
that of begging. Upon this subject, the writer justly acknow- || the one, and set at defiance by the other, 
ledges that there is but a choice of difficulties, and he presents To lessen the amount of mendicity, and to render imposition 
ie this plan as the best, which, in his opinion, could at present be |! extinct, is highly desirable, but while poverty does exist, I should 
«sah adopted. object to any regulations that would prevent its being seen by every 
I think, however, it will be found, upon examination, not so || man, woman, and child, especially in the higher classes. How 
Tor! satisfactory as it might in the first instance appear. Begging is || often have I been called out when busily engaged, to listen to some 
any of the acknowledgment of poverty whether real or assumed,—the |} tale of woe, and having no time to spare, have been ready to cut 
—— result of misfortune, or a person's own fault. Where there is || the application short by saying ‘‘ I have nothing for you,” but after 
=. presumptive evidence of imposition, this plan I consider excellent, || listening to the statement, and viewing the degradation and the 
pester— and might be adopted in every town at a small expense, either || misery of the individual, I have seen strong reasons for checking 
= under the direction of the overseers, or of private individuals.— |! so precipitate a feeling. How has my heart been ready to yearn 
Bridge But the causes of poverty are so numerous, and tke peculiar || over a suffering brother, and how grateful have I felt to a kind 
wise features of each ‘case so varied, that it would almost be as |! providence, that I was not in the same condition myself. It is 
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important to encourage a benevolent feeling in children, for they 
are much pleased by being permitted to enquire into the 
circumstances of poor people, and employed in giving them 
relief. If the rich will not visit the dwellings of the poor, and 
acquaint themselves with the conditions of that class of society 
from whose labour they acquire their wealth, I think it is very 
proper that they should be, (shall I say) favoured, with these visits 
from their humbler brethren, who in the attitude of suppliants, 
stand at their door, acknowledging their dependency by humbly 
asking alms. I deprecate, therefore, any plan which would have 
the effect of completely separating the rich and the poor, or 
hiding from the view of the former, the real condition of their 
distressed countrymen, a proper knowledge of which, I deem 
essential to the due exercise of humanity and gratitude. It was 
the “ priest and the Levite,” the rich and the well provided for, 
who, when the man was weltering in his blood, turned away on 
“‘the other side.” But Jesus, our great exemplar coming to 
the place where two blind men sat begging, ‘called them” 
unto him, saying, ‘‘what would ye that I should do unto 
you,” and immediately restored unto them their sight. The 
apostles observing a lame man at the gate of the temple, although 
they had neither silver nor gold, said, ‘‘ look on us,” and cured 
him of his lameness. Although at one time, not fewer than four 
thousand followed Jesus as so many “‘ mendicants,” because they 
ate of the loaves and were filled, yet we read of no wish on his 
part to drive them away. 

So much are the poor neglected that I would urge the rich 
seriously to consider the duty of relieving the distresses of ihe 
poor by any plan consistent with the general tenor of the precepts 
of christianity. This cannot be done by merely passing formal 
resolutions, or by making speeches at public meetings, but by la- 
borious investigation, persevering activity, and by actually giving 
of their wealth as their circumstances will admit. Every 
Christian, wishing to do his duty in this respect, should make up 
his mind to devote a portion of his time and money to this benevo- 
lent purpose. I hope I shall not startle my readers by mentioning 
this. Believing that there is a heaven for the righteous, we 
should remember that Christ refers to this duty as the one, above 
all others, the performance or neglect of which he will bring in as 
evidence for or against us at the last day. Why then should we 
wish to evade this duty? or why should we dry up the stores of 
human sympathy by forbidding the sight of that which, of all 
other influences, is best adapted to keep it alive? Is there any 
command to visit the rich and to consume any portion of our time 
in purties? No; but yet we do so. There are commands to “‘ re- 
member,” to ‘‘ pity the poor,” ‘‘to visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction” and to “ bring the stranger to our home ;” 
and yet by adopting arrangements of worldly invention, as substi- 
tutes for our own activity, we should exclude ourselves from the 
pleasure and the reward of obeying these commands. Insuch places 
as Liverpool, I know there are hundreds who do not mind parting 
with a few pounds for any project for the relief of the poor. By 
this they secure the ease of a retired and a genteel life, and avoid 
those specific duties enjoined upon them in the scriptures. We 
have heard of a price being paid for the liberty of committing sin, 


but here we have a new species of indulgences. It is a price paid 


to be exempted from doing our duty in ‘‘ going about doing good.” 

We are so apt to think, every time we part with a shil- 
ling, that we are perhaps giving beyond our means, that I 
would strongly recommend, either annually, quarterly, or week!y, 
to settle in our minds how much we can really spare, consistently 
with our circumstances, Let these charitable ‘‘ estimates” be high 
enough, and rather exceed than be below the mark; dili- 
gence in business, and saving in the expence of luxuries, will make 
up the difference. Mere chanee or caprice often guides us in our 
alms-giving ; and hence I think that periodical estimates will both 
remove the apprehensions of our own minds, and be profitable to 
the poor. Engaged in a municipal contest, for instance, a candi- 
date will say, ‘‘ It shall cost me sixty pounds before I will lose the 
election ;” and why ought not a probationer for eternity to declare, 
** before I will lose my heavenly reward, I will part with all that 





my Lord requires from me:” or, like Zaccheus of old, exclaim, 
** Behold, the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have 
taken anything from any man, I restore him four-fold.” 

1. Taking mendicity as we find it, I think the first and most im- 
portant inquiry is, ‘*‘ Whence does it arise ?”—and with all its 
various hues I will venture to say that upon a thorough investi- 
gation, nine parts out of ten arise directly or indirectly from 
vicious habits, and principally from drunkenness. Even many of 


the most pitiable cases of women and children or old people in 
distress, arise from the intemperance and bad conduct of those on 
whom they should depend. Our remedy in the first instance, 
ought, therefore, unquestionably to be ¢o reform the morals of the 
people. Let the ministers of religion look at this evil in its 
broadest light, and assisted by philanthropists of every grade and 
sect, let them try to suppress begging by removing its chief cause. 
The editor of the Mercury, like many others, when referring to 
the evils existing in society, seems to have forgotten that we have 
an order of men, whose proper duty it is, and for which they are 
paid, to visit and instruct the people, and especially” the poor.— 
Can this omission arise from ignorance of the fact, or is it merely 
connived at, because by along course of inactivity in this sel/f- 
denying department of benevolence, it is thought that their active 
and zealous co-operation cannot be secured ? 

2. Employment, which is the most equitable mode of relieving 
the able bodied poor, and attended with the least imposition, 
should be supplied. To carry this into effect, an employment 
register should be kept in some part of the town, similar to a 
servant's register, and by this persons wanting labourers and artizans, 
and those out of employment would be fairly brought together. 
Next, various kinds of common employment, suited to all capaci- 
ties, should be invented, at a remuneration corresponding to 
to the amount of labour performed. This should consist as 
much as possible in making such articles as independent work- 
men would be generally unwilling to perform. Bed mattresses, and 
a variety of useful articles could be made from straw; but 
in order to discover new sources of employment, a matter of so 
much importance, when men are begging in the streets for want 
of work, I would offer a premium for the best suggestion on this 
subject. As all the articles should be sold again to the working 
people at cost price, I would not be deterred by objections that 
might be raised among those who are advocates of labour monopoly. 
If such objections were valid, half of the weavers ought to starve, 
to prevent the abundance of iabourers bringing down the wages 
of others. If it be laudable for any individual to commence 
work, and to sell his labour as he pleases, to prevent starving, 
it is surely not less so for a company of philanthropists to provide 
them with materials, and to assist them in disposing of their 
goods when manufactured. As this would be merely an 
expedient to keep unemployed men from begging, we need not 
fear that any would embrace such an offer but those who were 
needy, and consequently this also would act as a test of real 
poverty. After all, without referring to the misapplication of 
the capital by the rich, had we but a moral reform, and were all 
the money spent, and the value of the time lost by our operatives 
in drunkenness, appropriated to the purchase of the various 
articles of home manufacture, in the shape of clothes, bedding, 
furniture, &c., of which drinking men are generally destitute, 
it would be unnecessary for any Englishman to trouble himself 
about inventing fresh sources of labour for the people. 

3. For those that are tramping through the country, and for 
professional beggars, whose cases are highly suspicious, | 
would recommend “‘ the bread-kitchen,” and ‘‘ the night asylum,” 
so that while discouraging mendicity, none would starve for food, 
or perish for want of lodging. But here we should beware of 
carrying the rule too far, and hence where no suspicious 
circumstances exist, we ought fot to forget the conduct 
of the Samaritan who took the stranger to an inn, and paid 
the cost; nor the good works of the poor widows, one of 
which was that ‘‘they had lodged strangers ;” nor the saying of 
the Saviour—‘‘ I was a stranger and.ye took me in.” I should 
like to see more of that hospitality which consists in feeding the 
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hungry, clothing the naked, and giving a comfortable bed to the 
homeless stranger. Ke 

4. I would meet the cases of all the rest by visiting and relieving 
them in various ways: such as assisting them in the applications to 
their parishes, getting them better employment, giving them food, 
fuel, nourishment, cast-off clothing, or money, as the case might 
require. I would relieve very few without either visiting them 
myself, or having the testimony of others who haddone so. This 
would not only remove from the mind the uncertainty uniformly 
connected with relieving upon the mere tale of the applicant, but 
it would soon have the effect of preventing persons from begging, 
who knew their cases would not abide inspection. The labour of 
Supposing there 
are four in a house who could engage in this task,—father, mo- 
ther, the eldest son and the daughter, and when convenient, these 
were joined by as many of another family, a few hours on the Sun- 
day, or any day in the week, would be amply sufficient.— 
This, of course, would be performed without any ostensible 
organization, or without any formal fund, and, therefore, would 
not excite the wishes of the poor, as we know the formation of 
To prevent neglect or mistake, and 


visiting is not so great as some would imagine. 


societies is calculated to do. 
to engage all hands in the work, I would recommend every family 
to keep a small book, ruled as follows :— 











POOR LIST. 
Name of! Resi- | . To be vi- Poet Fe ey 
applic. | dence. Case. sited by. Report of the Case. 





A. Dean, Crown-st. ‘Husband sick--| W.L. 1A bad case. Overseer refused 





no earnings. relief. 
P. Saul baits lane. lout of work-- | F. Turned off for drinking-—-chil- 
| 3 children. | dren nearly starved. 
J. Long |Duke-st. | Husband run M. [Clean house and a deserving 
| _ away. |_character. 








From the foregoing remarks it will be perceived, that the 
remedies I propose for lessening what is, I think, harshly called 
“the nuisance” of begging, consists of — 

1, The most appropriate efforts for raising the moral character 
of the people, persuading them to be sober, dutiful, and inde- 
pendent. 

2. To provide, by all possible means, an increase of employ- 
ment for the able-bodied. 

3. But to send the idle who travel the country, 
public, to a ** bread-kitchen,” or a ‘‘ night asylum,” 
them from starving. 

4. To visit, and render assistance as christians ought to do, by 
advice, food, fuel, nourishments, clothing, money, &e., to those 
who are deserving characters, and are proved to be in real dis- 


deceiving the 
to prevent 


tress, 


THE ADVANTAGE OF CHEAP LECTURES. 


One of the most useful and interesting modes of communicating 
knowledge, is by means of public lectures. Those who feel but little 
pl e in reading will gladly listen an hour or two to oral 
instruction; and even those who delight in reading, frequently 
acknowledge, that they derive more improvement from attend- 
ing a single lecture, than from employing double the time in 
poring over books. The present age is more desirous of de- 
monstration than abstract theories, and therefore the diagrams, 
views, and experiments frequently accompanying public lee- 
tures are well calculated to gratify this improved disposition. 
Is it not, therefore, strange that, hitherto no suitable at- 
tempt has been made, to put the people in possession of these 
advantages? By the effects of bookselling competition, we are 
now favoured with the works of the cleverest men at very low 
prices, and IT see no reason why we ought not to have cheap 
lectures as well as ‘‘ cheap publications;” and, so long as the 
communication of general knowledge is not included in school edu- 
cation, if cheap lectures are not introduced, the working classes 
must remain in comparative ignorance. It is almost unnecessary 
to mention that, hitherto, lectures delivered by celebrated charac- 
ters have been generally charged a high price, and it is to be 
regretted that the public voice has not long since demanded 
4 great reduction. For » guinea, in the shape of books, you 











may get several volumes, containing perhaps the whole labours 
of some of our most eminent philosophers. These may remain 
in your family, for instruction and reference, as well as for 
ornament, for a whole century, and yet you are charged not much 
less for the bare privilege of attending a single course of lectures, 
occupying an hour and a half each evening. Ought one man to 
expect to receive from an audience as much as is frequently paid 
to a whole company of players or musicians, consisting perhaps of 
twenty individuals? While by the enterprising spirit of publishers 
so much useful knowledge is diffused for a penny in print, why 
shouldsuch disproportionate charges still be demanded for lectures ? 
This system of dear lectures is incompatible with the prevailing 
spirit of the times, and with the commercial principle—small 
profits, quick and large returns—to which this country owes much 
of its prosperity. Why should a popular man content himself 
with lecturing to a select company of a hundred, while with the 
same voice he could instruct ten times that number? Is this 
indicative of an anxiety to diffuse knowledge? I have certainly 
heard of ‘* penny lectures’ and ‘‘ cheap lectures” but they are 
not yet, as they ought to be, the order of the day. 

Having stated my views on this subject to several public lec- 
turers, I have ascertained that the main reason for adhering to 
high prices is a fear that low charges would lessen their fame, and 
place them in the ranks of quacks and pretenders, yet most of 
them acknowledge that, could the respectable classes in society be 
reconciled to it, a reduction would not militate against their own 
pecuniary interests, and would certainly confer greater advantages 
onthe public. But being unwilling, on their own responsibility, 
to try the experiment, they not unfrequently agree with the com- 
mittees of mechanics’ institutes, for a certainsum, and thus by the 
reduced prices being published in the name of the committee, they 
feel themselves sheltered from any reproach. By this means, 
cheap lectures are occasionally secured, but as these are delivered 
in small rooms, and usually confined to the members of the insti- 
tutions, the great mass of the people are still, even by these arrange- 
ments, excluded the advantage and pleasure of acquiring useful 
knowledge. 

A lecture reform is evidently wanted, and if commenced by 
some of the most celebrated professors, whose fame is already 
above suspicion, there would be no doubt of success. Supposing 
one of these were to take the Preston theatre, arithmetic would 
soon demonstrate that a shilling for the boxes, threepence for the 
pit, and a penny for the gallery, would be more productive than 
the old charges of three shillings, two shillings, and one shilling. 
Indeed, the very sound of the words “* great reduction,” the name 
of the lecturer guaranteeing a first rate article, would doubtless 
fill the place to overflowing. Calculate the increase of work for 
the press, consequent upon the change from shilling magazines, 
and seven shilling volumes, to penny and twopenny periodicals, 
and you have a guide as to the increased demand there would be 
for cheap lectures. 

I was forcibly impressed with these views, at the time Mr, 
Buckingham was delivering his lectures in Preston, on the East 
India question. Noticing the gallery nearly empty, I stated to 
him my regret that the working people should be deprived of 
hearing a course of lectures, so interesting and instructive. 
‘“* What shall I give you for the gallery” said I ‘‘ during the re- 
maining evenings of your course, for the liberty of admitting them 
on such terms as I may think proper?” ‘‘ Take the gallery” was 
his reply, ‘‘manage it as you please, and whatever may be the 
proceeds I“shall be satisfied.” I proceeded, and made up 
a number of packets containing twelve tickets each, nearly the 
whole of which were sold to the mill owners and manufacturers of 
the town, who gave them away to the people in their employ ; 
and the proceeds of these, about £6, I presented to Mr. Buck- 
ingham. Though this was not a large sum, yet it was double 
the amount the gallery would have made on his terms. When 
Mr. John Smith was at Preston, after concluding his regular 
course of lectures on physical geography, I advised him to try 
the experiment of an additional gourse, with cheap admissions 
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to all parts of the house. He did so, and the result 1 believe, to 
Mr. Smith, was highly satisfactory. 

Having frequently introduced this subject in conversation with 
my friends, a few gentlemen held a meeting last October, and 
passed a resolution to secure a gratuitous weekly lecture to the 
working classes, during the ensuing sixmonths. A committee was 
appointed, who, up to the present time, have carried the resolu- 
tion into effect. Having no funds at the onset, they secured the 
gratuitous services of Messrs. Corless and Harris, surgeons, Mr. 
Thomas, school master, and others, who have delivered lectures 
on education, phrenology, anatomy, &c. The lectures have been 
delivered in the Temperance Hall, the use of which, together 
with the gas, has also been given. The committee have likewise 
succeeded in favouring the town with two popular courses ; one on 
astronomy, by Mr. Franklin, and the other on elocution by Mr. 
Greenbank, both of which were delivered in the theatre. On both 
these occasions the cheap system was adopted. The boxes were 
charged Is, the pit 3d, and the gallery was free. The charge of Is. 
for the boxes secured a pretty select company, for which alone the 
rich are wiliing to pay. Three pence seemed to meet the circum- 
stances of small shop-keepers, and the superior classes of of opera- 
tives, whilst to about 800 weavers, labourers, &c., who could not 
conveniently spare the smallest sum, free admission to the gallery 
was very acceptable. After paying the lecturers, and defraying the 
whole of the expences, instead of being minus, which was very 
much feared, the committee in the ene case realized £10, and in the 
other £15. This little fund has enabled them to pay off all the 
incidental expences of their weekly meeting, and also to remune- 
rate the Rev. H. Clarke, for a course of lectures on physical 
geography, which has recently been delivered, and to which 
there has been a gratuitous admission. This experiment I 
conceive is decisive in favour of the principle of low charges ; 
and it is satisfactory to be able to speak with confidence, that 
besides giving an opportunity to a great number of acquiring in- 
formation consistent with their means, the plan is equally favour- 
able to the interest of the lectures. 


If there should be a difficulty in obtaining suitable places, I 
see no reason why useful lectures may not be given in any 
church or chapel. The ultimate object of all useful knowledge 
should be to lead the mind from nature to nature’s God. As all 
these places are paid for by the public, and as they are generally 
closed at least five nights out of seven, in the name of consistency, 
why should they be refused for so laudable a purpose as that of 
raising the people from ignorance and vice to self-respect, knuw- 
ledge, and virtue? And I should seriously recommend when 
subscriptions are solicited for building places of worship, that 
every contributor should insist upon this as a condition that, when 
finished, they should be open at least once a week for the purpose 
here mentioned. 

Do we complain of the scarcity of persons qualified to take 
a part in thus instructing the people? This want of qualification 
cannot refer to literary or scientific information, but rather to the 
absence of suitable talents for communicating it to a popular 
audience. This must be attained by practice, and there is no 
doubt, were this objeet pursued by educated persons, with the 
energy it deserves, that in every large town a competent number 
of lecturers would soon be secured. Nor can I understand why 
so much need be spent upon the education of ministers, if some 
small portion of their time may not be devoted to popular and 
useful instruction in the arts and sciences. Calling sinners to 
repentance, and teaching mankind the plain and practical truths 
of christianity do not, in my opinion, require an university 
education ; but, be that as it may, it must be evident to every 
observer that the ordinary sphere of a minister's religious labours 
does not, by any means, afford a scope of exertion corresponding 
to his education. In the minds of thousands who have been 
trained to the ministry, lie treasures of scientific knowledge 
undisturbed ; but if employed in gratuitous lectures, whilst impart- 
ing information to others, they would be improving themselves ; 
and thus by securing the esteem of the people, would doubtless, 











be preparing their minds for the more cordial reception of reli- 
gious truth. 





REVISING AND PAYING ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Rerormer, I am trying to take a lesson from the practice 
you pursue, of benefiting by all passing events, and gathering 
from them lessons of wisdom and improvement. I breakfasted 
the other morning with my friend Mr. Dawson ;—it was rather a 
busy time : they had been taking stock, and making out a great 
number of bills. A number of accounts had also come in against 
him for payment; and this was the forenoon he had appointed for 
their inspection. Being on terms of the closest intimacy, no 
scruple was made as to my remaining in the room, and I was 
wishful to do so, being certain from his well-known habits, that 
the privilege of his company was sure to be useful. 

His clerk came up with a large bundle of papers. Mr. D. 
said, ‘‘ Well John, have you examinedall the items, and ascertained 
that they are correctly calculated, and that the totals are right.” — 
**No, Sir; the bills are just as they were sent in.” ‘* Then you 
must go back to the office, and go over every line.” The young 
man being gone out, he observed, ‘‘ It is strange how careless 
many persons in trade are, and unless directed, how few book- 
keepers will do their duty. My man is many an hour unem- 
ployed, and yet you see he has never examined these accounts, 
though probably by going over them he may discover more 
inaccuracies in one hour, than will pay his week’s wages. Errors 
frequently occur,—for it was only the other day I sent for two 
hundred yards of calico to ornament the tea-party rooms, and 
after it was measured and paid for, on examining the bill, | 
found they had cheated themselves of £1 5s. Od. This occurred 
in one of those new-fashioned establishments, where one person 
sells, another examines the bill, and a third receives the cash.— 
The plan I recommend is, never to pay an account till you ascer- 
tain first that the goods have been received and found correct ;— 
and next that the particulars of the invoice have been duly in- 
spected. I advise two files,—one for unpaid and the other for 
settled accounts, and so soon as the money is due, let nothing 
prevent you from paying it. By being thus punctual, you will be 
served with the best article, and at a reasonable price.” Mr. D. 
then rang the bill, and reminded his clerk, that several of the 
parties were owing money to him for various articles, and that 
in every case of this sort, he was to pin both bills together, to 
secure a mutual settlement. ? 

It was evening before these preparatory steps were gone 
through. After tea, my friend Mr. D. began to turn over the 
papers one by one, and the following remarks accompanied the 
inspection :— 

‘* This account,” said he, referring to a charge for advertising 
a publication, which at the request of the author, he had sent 
to the Gazette, “‘ will most likely never be repaid. Through 
private friendship one has often the pleasure of paying other 
people’s debts. You will mind there is 6s. 9d. in the gas bill, 
which does not belong to us—it is for new taps, &c., in Mr. 
Winder’s room ;—you remember that our agreement was that he 
should pay for all repairs. Here is a small note for drugs and 
confectionary, of which I have no knowledge. It is probably cor- 
rect; but small articles like these should always be paid for at the 
time, for the amounts being left open, give an opportunity to 
servants, if so disposed, to get trifling things in their master’s 
name. We had once to pay a bill at a grocer’s, contracted in 
this way.” He then took out his pencil, and wrote at the bottom 
of this, ‘* Dear Sir, allow no other article such as the above on 
credit, without an order” ‘* Whose guinea hat is this, charged in 
this bill?” said he to his eldest daughter, who had just come into 
the room. ‘It is Daniel's,” she replied. ‘‘ Why, how is this: 
he had a new hat in Jyne, and I see this was only got in Sep- 
tember?” ‘The one in June,” rejoined the young lady, “ was 
got at a cheap shop—it cost only 14s., and it was worn out directly. 
Brother James has never more than one hat in a year, excepting 4 
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light one for summer of the value of 7s. or 8s., but he always 
takes care to buy a good article.” I consider that Daniel might 
almost as well have thrown the 14s. away. 


“* I perceive in the saddler’s bill” said he, *‘a gig whip, got in Octo- 


ber, charged 10s. 6d. This Iconceive to be extravagance. We had || 


several old ones in the house, which for Is. or Is. 6d. might have 
been repaired, and would have served during winter, and then if 
necessary, we could have had a new whip against summer. Those 
gas bills are very heavy this quarter; I frequently notice the 
flames at full height, when they are not needed, and in some 
cases they have been left burning all night; and 
the old man neglecting to turn the main tap every morning, the 
gas frequently escapes. 
this.” 
these tremendous long bills ?” 
coach maker's.” ‘Indeed! Why this latter is almost'as particular 
in its descriptions as if it had been a bill of costs from a lawyer.” 


through 


I wish you would speak to him to look to 
**I will notice it, sir, so soon as I go down.” ‘*Whose are 


** The joiner’s, the tailor’s, and the 


“This,” pointing to a printed circular, ‘‘is from the executors 
of James Rice, for the last barrel of vinegar. They are wishful to 
wind up his affairs. 


taking his rest late at night, and eating the bread of carefulness, 


Poor man! he laboured hard ; rising early, 
but he is gone to the house appointed for all living. How true it 
is, that ‘in the midst of life we are in death.’” 
bills,” said the clerk, from Worthington, for repairing the pump, 


** There are two 
but Mrs, Dawson says you ought not to pay the first. He senta 
man and a lad, and though they worked at the pump a day and 
a half, it was not a bit better; but the man that came the second 
time made a good job of it.” ‘‘ Yes, yes ; that is like the blacksmith, 
who lamed the horse with shoeing him so as to render him for 
a fortnight unfit for work ; but he took care to charge, notwith- 
standing. Nota few cases might be found where the patient has 
been made worse through the doctor's physic; but did you ever 
hear of any discount? I recollect a joiner putting up some hat 
rails for us. 
were far from being level, and consequently ordered him to set 
them straight. 
paid for his blunder ? 
Some masters, however, who have a sufficient control over their 


So soon as I entered the room, I perceived they 


He took them down and refixed them, but who 
All was reckoned in his day's wages. 


men, will make allowances in cases of this kind, and throw the 
charge, as they ought to do, of every wilful defect upon the 
deficient workman. 
“‘the new ledger we got about three months ago?” ‘* Yes, very 
well,” said the young man. ‘It is not in Mrs. Lingard’s bill. 
When her husband was alive he was very exact; but now, poor 
creature, she is left to manage herself. Just make a memorandum 
of the omission, and get it inserted when you go to pay the 
money. The doctor’s bill is the next I see; it is also a long one; 
it’s heavier this year than usual; above £9 for physic, besides 
attendance. 
was ever taken; they will not take a single drop back, and it 
is an unsaleable article at second-hand for any price. Sending 
for doctors is like going a shopping; parties order frecly and 
fearlessly, but seldom think of the expence till the pay day comes.” 


Do you remember,” continued Mr. D. 


I don’t suppose that one fourth part of this physic 


Having gone over the bills, and marked them “‘ Ex J. D.” as 
you advised, they were bundled up, and John was ordered to pro- 
ceed with the payment the following day. I remember very dis- 
tinetly one observation he made in speaking about payment. 
“ Ask @r any deduction which may be fairly claimed for over- 
charges, bad work, or mistakes in the bills, but when they are 
found correct, pay up to the last sixpence. I don’t like to 
teaze for ‘ gifts again,’ and much less do I relish the conduct of 
those who will have something ‘ knocked off.’ If a farmer were 
measuring you a peck of apples, how would you like him to 
‘knock off’ half a dozen into his own basket? Because a pocr 
fellow is anxiouz to get his bill paid, it is not right to take advan- 
tage of him and make ever so many deductions. I remember a 
manufacturer paying a small account. In the first place he ‘knock- 
ed off,” the odd 10d.; he then deducted five per cent. for discount, 
and this happening to leave another odd 9d., this was also 
‘knocked off.’ We should always pay just as we would like 


| tended for a cotton 


| and accessible at a moment's notice. 








others to pay us. Whatever measure you mete it shall be mea- 
sured to you again.’ ” 

Thus, Mr. Reformer, I have endeavoured to give you as well 
as I am able, a sketch of this interview. The old gentleman's 
shrewd and honourable remarks, I found useful to myself, and I 
hope there are many among your readers who may also profit 
by them. Yours, 

OBSERVER. 


FIRE, 
HAvinG witnessed the conflagration of a large building, in- 
store, belonging to Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., I cannot omit so seasonable an opportunity of 
So dreadful are the effects 
of fire, and so disasterous to the working people who are thrown 
out of employment, that every effort should be made to prevent 


offering a few appropriate remarks. 


or mitigate such calamities. In the first place the fire engines, 
pipes, buckets, and every requisite should be in perfect repair, 
All the fire men should be 
perfectly sober characters, well trained to the work, and made 
acquainted with the situation of every supply of water in the 
town. The superintendant should be cool-headed, active, bold, 
and decisive, and ought to be obeyed in all his orders. 

These remarks apply to large towns, but I beg to offer a 
few hints in reference to all cases, whether in town or country. 
So soon as the alarm of fire is given, instead of running empty 
handed as 1 perceive to be the case generally ; let every person 
in the first instance furnish himself with a can, bucket, or any 
hind of vessel to carry water in. He may take it from home, 
or borrow it onthe road. 
directed, 
damage was done, and before the 


By a determined effort judiciously 


many fires would be extinguished before much 
engines could be got to 
play. If the fire happened in the night, as many as possible ought 
to take lanterns with them, which would be found exceedingly 
useful. Then, instead of standing as idle spectators, or prevent- 
ing the activity of others by crowding together, every individual 
This is but doing 


what he would wish others to do for him in a similar cireumstance. — 


should exert himself to the utmost of his power. 


How dead to every humane, every generous feeling, must those be, 
who, regardless of their neighbour's property, and of the loss 
which society at large must sustain, look on with indifference, or 
turn the conflagration into asport! Still more base and wicked are 
they who take advantage of the confusion and exposure of pro- 
perty to pilfer, and carry off such articles as they can conceal, be- 
longing to the unfortunate persons whose property is being 
destroyed by the flames. It is gratifying, however, to notice on 
these ovcasions, the activity and courage of many others of an 
opposite class. I have frequently noticed not only the working 
people, but persons in the highest ranks of society, exerting 
themselves in a most praiseworthy manner. What a gratifying re- 
flection it must be to all such, to know that they have assisted in 
preserving valuable property from destruction, and secured to 
many poor families that employment by which they earn their 
bread. 

It would be well always to ascertain the causes of fires, and to 
have them frequently published in a regular list, that they might 
be constantly remembered. Twelve houses in one street 
including a valuable inn, were burnt down in London, not long ago, 
through a drunken man, who slept in a garret, taking a candle to 
bed. ‘The loss of the Ben Sherrod steamer which took place while 
racing with the Prairie, on her passage from New Orleans to 
amidst horrible sufferings 


A barrel of 


Louisville, by which 175 persons, 
found a watery grave, is but of recent occurrence. 
whiskey was on the deck, from which the sailors were supplied, to 
stimulate them in the race, till by the extraordinary heat of the 
boiler, the vessel took fire. Indeed I have no doubt, if the causes 
could always be traced, immediate and remote, that three-fourths, 
if not more, of the losses by fire, are to be attributed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors. The fire of alcohol not only burus up vessels, 
and houses, and streets, but consumes the vitals of about 30,000 


of our countrymen every year. 
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VARIETIES. 


Wuar Lasouk ts NecessAry.—It has been computed by some 
political arithmeticians, that if every man and woman would work 
for four hours each day on something useful, ‘their labour would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts of 
life. 

Miarn AND CHEERFULNESS.—We much fear that ‘‘ cheer- 
fulize,” this word of Bentham’s coinage, will not obtain very ex- 
tensive circulation while there is so little oecasion for its use.— 
The professors of mirth are pretty well salaried in this country, 
but cheerfulness, of which mirth is only the showy substitute, has 
rather au indifferent reputation at present. Witness the fame and 
emoluments of Theodore Hook, Roz, Jerrold, and many others, 
and contrast these with the scurvy reception given to Bentham, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and, indeed, to 
all the apostles of the cheerful school of philosophy. To the gener- 
ality of mankind cheerfulness seems but a dull, tame, household 
virtue, not sufficiently galvanic in its operation for the age of ex- 
citement. The people must have laughter, which is at best only 
a kind of convulsive merriment, at whatever cost.—B. 


Wuitrie.p’s Preacnuine.—Whitfield’s delivery when preach- 
ing would (says a weekly critic) if judged by description, 
be pronounced too theatrical and exaggerated. He gesticulated 
violently ; he acted literally. He stamped, he thumped, he 
attitudinized ; he threw himself into the situation of the martyr 
whose sufferings he was describing; he feigned to behold the 
horrors he was painting ; and when he introduced his favourite 
passage, ‘‘ And Jesus wept,” he used to cover his face with his 
robe, as if weeping. But all critical objections vanished before 
the magic of his presence. The weak and the vulgar went into 
fits, or fainted, or howled, or were bathed in tears, or mightily 
subdued. Franklin, who once attended a charity sermon pre- 
determined to give nothing, was so affected by successive touches, 
that he gave all he had about him. 


JOKES LEAD TO SERIOUS QuARRELS.—We read, said Ber- 
nardin Seardon, that in the family of Cimino, at Padua, there 
were once two brothers, who, being on a summer's day in the 
country, went abroad after supper, talking together of many 
things. As they were standing and gazing upon the stars that 
twinkled in the sky, being then very clear, one of them began, 
in merriment, to say to the other, ‘** Would I had as many oxen 
as I see stars in yonder firmament.” The other answers him 
presently, ‘* And would I had a pasture as wide as the firma- 
ment;” and therewith turning to his brother, saith to him, 
“Where wouldst thou feed thy oxen?” ‘* Marry, on thy pasture,” 
quoth his brother, ‘* But how if I would not let thee ?” said the 
other, ‘* I would (quoth the first) whether thou wouldest or not.” 
** What (replied the second) in spite of my teeth?” ‘* Yea (an- 
swers the other) whatsoever thou couldst do to the contrary.”’— 
Hereupon their sport turns to outrageous words, and at last to 
fury, the ene still offering to be louder than the other; that in 
the end they drew their swords, and fell to it so hotly that in 
turn of a hand they ran one another through the body, so that 
the one fell one way and the other another way, both weltering 
in their blood. The people of the house, hearing the bustle, ran 
towards them, but came too late, and carrying them into the 
house, they both soon gave up the ghost ! 


ABSENCE oF Minp.—An absent man is generally either a very 
weak or a very affected man; he is, however, a very disagreeable 
man in company. He is defective in all the common offices of 
civility 7 he does not enter into the general conversation, but 
breaks into it from time to time with some start of his own, as if 
he waked from a dream. He seems wrapt up in thought, and 
possibly does not think at all; he does not know his most intimate 
acquaintances by sight, or answers them as if he were at cross 
purposes. He leaves his hat in one room, his cane in another, 
and would probably leave his shoes in a third, if his buckles, 
though awry, did not save them. This is a sure indication either 
of a mind so weak that it cannot bear above one object at a time, 
or so affected that it would be supposed to be wholly engrossed 
by some very great and important object. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mr. Locke, and perhaps some five or six more since the creation, 
may have had a right to absence, from the intense thought 
which their investigations required ; but such liberties cannot be 
claimed by, nor will be tolerated in, any other persons. T would 
rather be in company with a dead man than with an absent 
one; for if the dead man affords me no pleasure, at least 
he shews me no contempt ; whereas the absent man very plainly, 
though silently, tells me that he does not think me worth his 
attention. Besides, an absent man can never make any observations 
upon the characters, customs, and manners of the company. He 
may be in the best companies all his life-time, if they will 
admit him, and never become the wiser; we may as well converse 
with a deaf man as with an absent one. It is, indeed, a practical 
blunder to address ourselves to a man who, we plainly pereeive, 
neither bears, minds, nor understands us, 











Tue Stomacu.-—I firmly believe that almost every malady of 
the human frame is, either by highways or byways, connected 
with the stomach. The woes of every other member are founded 
on your belly timber ; and I must own that T never see a fashion- 
able physician mysteriously consulting the pulse of his patient, but 
I feel a desire to exclaim,—Why not tell the poor gentleman at 
once, ‘Sir, you have eaten too much; you've drunk too much, 
and you have not taken exercise enough!” The human frame 
was not created imperfect. It is we ourselves who have made it 
so. There exists no donkey in creation so overladen as our sto- 
machs.— Bubbles from Nassau. 


Tue Curse or Monorony.—Italy was, in the fourteenth 
century, the greatest manufacturing country in Europe; and it is 
very probable, that an advance in the rent of land stimulated 
manufacturers in that, as it has recently done in this country. But, 
at last, rent was carried to so great a height as not merely to 
place the landowners decidedly above the capitalists, but to make 
them almost the only opulent and really influential part of this 
community» and all political power and honours being placed in 
their hands, the other classes were treated as inferior orders. 
The capitalists being then unable to obtain distinction, respect, or 
even security, either left the country, or lost the appetite for accu- 
mulation, and manufactures and commerce declined. 


Femavce Dress.—The dress of the gay and fashionable ladies 
who frequented the public diversions of olden times was not very 
decent or becoming. It is just described by Knyghton, in the 
year 1348: ‘* These tournaments are attended by many ladies of 
the first rank and greatest beauty, but not always of the most un- 
tainted reputation. These ladies are dressed in party-coloured 
tunics, one-half being of one colour, and the other half of an- 
other ; their lirripipes or tippets are very short; their caps 
remarkably little, and wrapt about their heads with cords ; 
their girdles and pouches are ornamented with gold and silver ; 
and they wear short swords called daggers before them, a 
little below their navels; they are mounted on the finest 
horses, witi: the richest furniture. Thus equipped, they ride 
from place to place in quest of tournaments, by which they dissi- 
pate their fortunes, and sometimes ruin their reputations.” The 
head-dresses of the ladies underwent many changes in the course 
of this period. They were sometimes enormously high, rising 
almost three feet above the head, in the shape of sugar-loaves, 
with streamers of fine silk flowing from the top of them to the 
ground. Upon the whole, I am fully persuaded that we have io 
good reason to pay any compliments to our ancestors of this 
period, at the expense of our contemporaries, either for the fru- 
gality, elegance, or decency of their dress. 


Orium.—-The introduction of opium into China, the cause of 
so much woe and misery, is owing to the recommendation of phy- 
sicians. Few who use it to excess, escape the dreadful conse- 
quences of a body reduced to a skeleton, anda mind stupified and 
blunted; persons addicted to its use present the most wretched 
sight which a human being can possibly exhibit. In the last 
stages no remedy on earth can rescue the wretch from the grave 
towards which he is hastening with gigantic strides. The willing 
victim of vice, he has scarcely a consciousness of his feeble state, 
but declines, insensibly into an awful eternity. Though instances 
of this kind are very frequent, they strike little terror into the 
beholder ; other wretches inhale the deleterious drug, and find a 
speedy grave: and a still more numerous band press forward 
with equal eagerness to render themselves as unhappy as their 
predecessors. Every body abhors the use of this poisonous drug ; 
the government prohibits its importation under severe penalties, 
but it is nevertheless extensively consumed, and the guardians of 
the law not only connive at its introduction, but often partake of 
the fumes themselves.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Bexivs.— Various are the purposes to which the ringing of a 
bell is devoted; in many parts of Wales a bell is rung at six 
o'clock in the morning to rouse artizans from their slumbers, and 
again at eight, and at some places nine o'clock in the evening, by 
way of a ‘“‘ Goto bed, Tom.” There is also a very curious cus- 
tom on Shrove Tuesday: a bell is rung at twelve o'clock at noon, 
as a signal for every good housewife to put on her pan to fry 
her pancakes ; and woe to ker who happens not to be ready in 
time, for nothing will go right for twelve months to come! The 
watchmen, too, carry small hand-bells, and after ringing them 
three times, they say, ‘‘ Good morrow, Mr. A.: good morrow, 
Mrs. A.; goed morrow, all the family. Past four o'clock, and a 
starlight (er as it may be) morning.” When a person dies, the 
age is proclaimed by the bell tolling one for every year. Dibdin, 
in one of his songs, turns the ringing of a peal of bells to a langh- 
able purpose. An old woman is wavering in her mind whether 
she shall marry her man John, and the bells seem to say, ‘* Do, 
Mary, marry John.” Well, she does marry him to her cost, for 
he proves a worthless fellow : then she listens to the bells again, 
which speak as plainly as clapper can speak, *‘ Don't, Mary, 
marry John,"—-The Musical World, 
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Youtn, MAnnoop, anp Ace.—There are in existence two 
periods when we shrink from any great vicissitude—early youth 
and old age. In the middle of life, we are indifferent to change ; 
for we have discovered that nothing is in the end, so good or so 
bad as it at first appeared. We know, moreover, how to accom- 
modate ourselves to circumstances; and enough of exertion is 
still left in us to cope with the event. But age is heart-wearied 
and tempest-torn: it is the crumbling cenotaph of fear and hope. 
Wherefore should there be turmoil for the few, and evening 
hours, when all they covet is repose? They see their shadow 
fall upon the grave, and need but to be at rest beneath. Youth 
is not less averse to change; but that is from exaggeration of 
its consequences, for all seems to the young so important and so 
fatal. They are timid, because they know not what they fear ; 
hopeful, because they know not what they expect. Despite their 
gaiety of confidence, they yet dread the first plunge into life’s 
unfathomed deep.— Miss Landon’s Ethel Churchill. 


Srupy or History rEcomMENDED.—Read, my dear Charles, 
read, and read that which is useful. Man only differs from birds 
and beasts, because he has the means of availing himself of the 
knowledge acquired by his predecessors. The swallow builds the 
same nest which its father and mother built; and the sparrow 
does not improve by the experience of its parents. The son of 
the learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, fit only to 
make bacon of. It is not so withthe human race. Our ancestors 
lived in caves and wigwams, where we construct palaces for the 
rich, and comfortable dwellings for the poor ; and why is this, but 
because our eye is enabled to look back upon the past, to improve 
upon our ancestors’ improvements, and to avoid their errors ?— 
This can only be done by studying history, and comparing it with 
passing events. God has given youa strong memory, and the 
power of understanding that which you give your mind to with 
attention ; but all the advantage to be derived from these qualities 
must depend on your own determination to avail yourself of them, 
and improve them to the uttermost. That you should do so will 
be the greatest satisfaction I can receive in my advanced life, and 
when my thought must be entirely turned on the success of my 
children.—Sir Walter Scott to his son Charles. 


THE REFRESHING Beveraces or NAture.—When we look 
around us, we find almost every where an abundant and inex- 
haustible supply of pure and fresh water in our lakes, rivers, 
streams, and springs; moreover we have shrubs covered with a 


variety of refreshing berries; and in those sandy and parched re- 
gions where no water is to be found, the good providence of our 
benevolent Creator has provided for the wants of the inhabitants 
by some wonderful contrivances, which must fill our minds with 


gratitude and admiration. In the Antilles is to be found a kind 
of creeping plant, the Water Liane or vegetable fountain, for 
when its stem is divided the sweet sap runs out asastream. In 
one of the Canary Islands, at the top of a rock, stands the Rain- 
ing Tree, which, condensing the clouds, affords a regular supply 
of needful water. In the Bay of Campeachy grows the Pine Apple 
fungus, which being cut, gives nearly a pint of clear and whole- 
some juice. In one of the most unfruitful regions of South Ame- 
riea is a curious vegetable called by the natives Arbor della vacca, 
or Cow Tree, from the trunk of which, when pressed, flows out 
asweet and nourishing milk, always most abundant at sunrise. In 
the stony and arid parts of Java we find another singular specimen, 
the Nepenthe Distillatoria or Pitcher Plant, furnished with a bag 
suspended at the footstalk of each leaf, shaped like a pitcher, 
covered with a neatly fitted lid, and always full of a fresh con- 
densed dew. Such are the gifts of the Almighty; such are the 
natural products of the earth; and I ask the reader, Is there any 
hurtful—any intoxicating principle in all these natural liquids pro- 
vided by our wise and benevolent Creator? He gave us fruits, 
grapes, corn, and sugar-cane, and we use them with thankful- 
ness; but it is human ingenuity alone which contrived to alter the 
destination of these innocent products, and to transform them 
into fermented wine, beer, brandy, rum, and other distilled 
poison. Cnas. Fauconnet, M. D. 


Turnes ruat I xixe ‘* Powerrutty.”—I like to hear candi- 
dates for office agree in politics with every man they converse 
with—it looks so much like principle. I like to hear men de- 
nounce others for things which they themselves are guilty of—it 
looks so much like consistency. I like to see young women peep 
through windows or the cracks of half-opened doors to catch a 
glimpse of the young men, and when they come in their presence 
appear over-modest—it is so admirable. I like to see plenty of 
churches, yet having no ministers to preach in them—it looks so 
much like a wise disposition of charity's funds. I like to sce a 
parcel of young men stand before a church door, at the close of 
service, and stare every female full in the face as they pass out— 
it looks so much like good breeding. And for your special bene- 
fit, Mr. Editor, I would add that I also like to see subscribers 
forget to pay the Printer—it must really be very encouraging.— 
American Paper. 








Tue Errect or Srrarkrs.—The following is an extract from 
a paper drawn up by Mr. Lomas, editor of the Preston Chronicle, 
and read by H. Ashworth, Esq., in the Statistical Section of the 
late meeting of the British Association, held in Liverpool :—- 
While the turn-out at Preston lasted, the operatives generally 
wandered about the streets, without any definite object; 75 per- 
sons were brought before the magistrates, and convicted of drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct; 12 were imprisoned or held to 
bail for assaults or intimidation ; about 20 young females became 
prostitutes, of whom more than one-half are still so, and of whom 
two have since been transported for theft; three persons are be- 
lieved to have died of starvation, and not less than 5000 must 
have suffered long and severely from hunger and cold; and in 
almost every family the greater part of the wearing apparel and 
household furniture was pawned. In nine houses out of ten, con- 
siderable arrears of rent were due; and out of the sum of one 
thousand six hundred pounds, deposited in the savings’ bank by 
about sixty spinners or overlookers, nine hundred pounds was 
withdrawn in the course of the three months; most of those who 
could obtain credit, got into debt with the shopkeepers ; the trade 
of the town suffered severely, many of the small shopkeepers 
were nearly ruined, and a few#ompletely 80. 


AGArNst EARLY Stupy.—Many parents anxiously strive to 
cultivate the intellect of their children, and neglect to fortify their 
constitution. They believe that children cannot too soon learn to 
read and write. Their children, therefore, are obliged to remain 
many hours in school, breathing an impure air, while they ought to 
be developing the organs of the body by exercise. The more 
delicate the children are, and the more their affections and minds 
precocious, the more important it is that the above error should 
be avoided: if it isnot, premature death is often the consequence 
of this infraction ofthe laws of nature. We often see, also, that 
those much admired in infancy for their genius, waste all their 
energies in youth, and, at a mature age, possess but ordinary 
minds, Experience demonstrates, that of any number of children, 
of equal intellectual powers, those that receive no particular care 
in infancy, and who do not learn to read and write until the con- 
stitution begins to consolidated, but who enjoy the benefit of a 
good physical education, very soon surpass in their studies those 
who commence study earlier, and read numerous books when 
very young. ‘The mind ought never to be cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the body ; and physical education ought to precede that 
of the intellect, and then proceed simultaneously with it, without 
cultivating one faculty to the neglect of others ; for health is the 
base, and instruction the ornament of education.—Dr. Spurzheim. 


AcArnsT EARLY Menta Appiication.—M. Julien, late 
editor of the Revue Encyclopedique, in his large and valuable 
work on Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Education, remarks— 
** All the pages of this work repel the double reproach, of wishing 
to hasten the progress of the intellect, and obtain premature 
success, or retard the physical development of children, by neg- 
lecting the means necessary to preserve their health. We have 
constantly followed the principle of Tissot, who wished that 
infancy might be consecrated to those exercises which fortify the 
body, rather than to mental application, which enfeebles and 
destroys it." Again, he observes—‘* The course to be adopted 
with children for the first ten years of life, is neither to press nor 
torment them; but by plays, exercise of the body, entire liberty 
wisely regulated, and good nourishment, to effect the salutary 
and progressive development of the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual faculties, and, by continual amusement and freedom from 
chagrin (which injures the temper of children,) they will arrive 
at the tenth year without suspecting that they have been made 
to learn any thing: they have not distinguished between study 
and recreation ; all they know they have learned freely, volun- 
tarily, and always in play. The advantaged obtained by this 
course, are good health, grace, agility, gaity, and happiness; a 
character frank and generous, a memory properly exercised ; a 
sound judgment, and a cultivated mind.” 


Tue Use or Stncinc.—lIt is a striking fact, that in Germany 
—the country where, above all others, singing is made a regular 
branch of education in the schools, and where all are taught to 
use the voice and musical powers with which their Creator has 
endowed them—consumption, the most fatal disease of the lungs in 
this country, is almost unknown. ‘This is probably in no small de- 
gree attributable to the universui cultivation of the voice, and 
practice of the lungs in singing,. The cultivation of music, be- 
sides collaterally improving the mind itself, is highly beneficial to 
health and good spirits, as all must be able to testify who have 
practised the art of singing. Unfortunately for the young it is 
nearly unknown, or at least very little practised by the youth in 
this country ; and its general introduction into national schools 
would, in all probability, be viewed in the light of a most danger 
ous innovation on the good practices of our forefathers. Custom 
or prejudice has thus proscribed a most healthy, innocent, and in 
every respect beneficial enjoyment ; and the young have been 
deprived of all the advantages so clearly to be derived from it. 
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SALE DRINKING.—I attended a sale of a printer’s stock. 
Bidding was slack, when the auctioneer observed, ‘I shall be 
obliged to send for some rum and ale, whatever this temperance 
man may say. I had a sale yesterday in the country, and I did 
stuff it into them and they bid famously.” What a reflection 
upon the pretended march of intellect! that people neither know 
their wants, nor havé the power to express themselves without 
rum and ale. 


Tae procress or Sosrrety.—In North Wales we have not 
fewer than from 100,000 to 120,000 who have signed the absti- 
nence pledge. In the Island of Anglesea there are above 20,000 
faithful and active members. Many of the farmers in Anglesea 
and Caernarvonshire will not sell their barley to the maltsters. 
They have read the Great Delusion, and shudder at the abuse they 
have already made of their barley. Many of the noblemen and 
clergy in Wales, are favourable to the temperance cause. 

Grirritn Hucues, Minister, Holywell. 


A Beau iy THe Fourteentu Century.—What could ex- 
hibit a more fantastical appearance than a beau of the fourteenth 
century? He wore long pointed shoes, fastened to his knees by 
gold or silver chains ; hose of on@colour on one leg, and of an- 
other on the other; short breeches which did not reach to the 
middle of his thighs ; a coat, one half white and the other half 
black or blue ; a long beard ; a silk hood buttoned under his chin, 
embroidered with grotesque figures of animals, dancing men, &c., 
and sometimes ornamented with gold, silver and precious stones. 
This dress was the very top of the mode iu the reign of Edward ITI. 


Man's Supertoriry.—Were we asked in what point of view 
man appears to us with most transcendant distinction, we would 
answer—as a being that either knows or seeksa God. In this 
consists the awful and unpassable veil which shuts out all his 
lower fellow creatures. In other points they approach him 
closely: in joy, in suffering: even in sympathy: intellect glim- 
mers in their sagacity, and love in their generous and gentle 
affections ; but a stray beam of Deity seems never to enter their 
bosoms. ‘They feel the throb of life, but ask not who kindled 
its feeling, and implanted its faculties, and moulded all its 
admirable adaptations. They enquire not whence they are, and 
whither they are tending. Things around them and above them, 
are shadows and impressions without meaning and without a 
soul. They live within the circle of their own limited existence. 
The grandeurs of earth and the glories of heaven blaze and 
and brighten, but have nothing in them wherewith to awaken 
admiration ; they seek not how the earth was garnished, how the 
fountains of the deep were opened ; how the fretted vaults were 
hung with golden fires. — Christian Teacher. 


Arneists.—There have been some speculative atheists, but not 
many—who had so much of ideal beauty in their souls—so much 
moral purity in their lives, so much love of man within their hearts, 
so much of boundless progress in their hopes—that they seemed 
only blind to that image of Deity in themselves which every one 
else could see so clearly. Whilst others, and they are numerous, 
with every profession of faith in a first and spiritual cause, appear 
never to have realized a noble sentiment, and never to have risen 
to one glorious idea. —/bid. 


Aruetsm InperensiBste.—But atheism, we rejoice to think, 
is indeed a fruitless task. The argument for Deity is not in the 
fluctuating opinion of theorists, but is written on the broad 
volume of universal nature. Can atheism erase this? Yes; if it 
can tear down the firmament, and break up the course of the 
stars—and shatter every system, and darken every sun, if it can 
burst asunder the foundations of the earth, and exhaust its rivers, 
and dry up its oceans, wither its every plant, and crush its every 
insect; if it can reduce the universe to those atoms:—and were 
it after all, ‘‘ amidst the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds,” 
to announce, “« There is no God :"’"—did one soul exist to hear 
its own internal inspiration it would falsify the terrific proclamation. 
Ibid. 

Laconics.—He hath made good progress in a business who 
has thought well of it beforehand.—Idle folks have most labour.— 
Idle men are dead all their lives long.—Idleness is the greatest 
prodigality in the world.—If you will not hear reason she will 
surely rap your knuckles.—Industry is fortune’s right hand; fru- 
gality her left.-—_It is a pity that those who taught you to talk, did 
not also teach you to hold your tongue.—Liberality is not in giving 
largely, but in giving wisely.—Many talk like philosophers and 
live like fools.—Many buy nothing with their money but repent- 
ance.—Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse open. 
—Nature sets every thing for sale to labour.—Setting down in 
writing is a lasting memory.—To believe a business impossible is 
the way to make it so.—We never know the worth of water till the 
well is dry.—Many men have more trouble to digest meat than to 
get meat.—Temperance, employment, and a cheerful spirit, are 
the great preservers of health.—Bitter pills may haye blessed 
effects. 











THE DRUNKARD AND HIS WIFE. 
(From a forthcoming poem by a Bolton weaver.) 


Intoxicating draught, whate’er thy name! 
In which the burning alcohol, conceal’d, 
May lurk, whether in wine of classic fame, 
Or those strong juices these fair islands yield , 
Alike thy poisonous, pestilential breath, 
The British Upas of disease and death. 


Thou death of millions, whose meridian sun 
Of life has set in clouds, to rise no more , 
When will thy havoc-spreading race be run, 
And Pity cease thy victims to deplore ?—_ 
Pale Virtue shrinks aghast the wreck to see 
Of so much happiness destroy'd by thee. 





See yon low reveller in high debate, — 
On what he estimates the rights of man! . 
Adjusting nicely the affairs of state, : 
Denouncing each ineligible plan — 
By States adopted, proudly hinting where 
Originate those wrongs the millions bear. 
And dwelling on the vast expenditure, : 
Which preys upon the vitals of the few, AN « 
On whom the toil devolves, he states the cure cours 
Oft-stated, which did patriots pursue, whicl 
Would balance things with equitabie hand, —_He 
Or drive each hated despot from the land. Genet 
Seated, the oracle now scans the room, he be 
Prepar’d at once for plaudit or reply ; 
When something fearful as the day of doom fortur 
Assails his self-pleas’d, patriotic eye, comfo 
A wife in squalid rags—a wife appears, He ha 
Bearing a sickly child in want and tears. pe 
Wan was her cheek, dejected was her mien, father 
And tremulous the step with which she trod 
The intervening space, that stood between pate 
Her liege-lord and herself, as if the rod cation, 
Of iron-handed rule suppli’d the place ness. 
Of guardian succour, and the kind embrace. make } 
With eye half-lifted, in a whisper low, and I y 
She ventures to admonish, then to chide ;— his hal 
He spurns her from him, menaces a blow, 
Turns to the draught his wasted means supplied, think h 
Poises his glass, assumes an aspect grave, added, 
Stands up and hiccups “‘ Freedom to the slave !” with hi 
Vain words! what chords of sympathy can move shall be 
The heart that’s steel’d to lovely woman’s tear! have let 
Say, tyrant, where exists thy vaunted love alone, { 
Of universal freedom ?—tyrant where : 
Thy hate of despotism? A heart like thine This. 
Ne’er beat one patriot pulse at freedom’s holy shrine. life, see 
Go to thy cheerless hearth, where best is known 1 7 
Thy reckless life at which the muse recoils—; envy the 
Where wife and children (worn to skin and bone, ) re 
Pining from want and unavailing toils, ed, ridii 
Crouch round the flickering blaze till break of day , secret of 
Or, spent with watching, sleep the hours away. rich mer 
Go to thy cellar dark—within whose walls with fea 
Has never sported Sol’s enlivening ray— their hea 
Where wan-lipp’d innocence so vainly calls by their 
For food, its craving hunger to allay. | 
See there denied the bread which nature craves, of anxiet 
A wife and offspring hurried to their graves. the famil 
Tir'd with this picture, turn our eyes to roam every ple 
O’er other scenes in licens’d haunts of crime, 2. The 
Where yonder wretches singing, ‘‘home, sweet home !” habits the 
Have quaff'd too deep, to know the strain they chime. J 
Home’s sacred joys, alas! their lives destroy, not arise | 
The late debauch their only home and joy. of bad ass 
What strange infatuating spell to sieze ed. Fron 
Men thus, alike‘in want of food and clothing, myself, I 
Who dare to pay so dearly for disease, be made 
Yet hold the bliss of heav'n-born health as nothing ; much bett 
Who might a multitude of wants supply, 
With what they pay for drink that makes them dry ! young me 
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